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On February 3, 1958, President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia while visiting in Japan was informed by a group 
of Indonesian army officers led by Col. J. F. Warouw, 
military attaché at the Indonesian embassy ‘n Peiping, 
and Lt. Col. Ventje Sumual, de facto commander ot 
Indonesian forces in restless northern Sulawesi | Ce- 
lebes), that unless the structure of the Indonesian gov- 


ernment was changed in such a way as to eliminate 


alleged Communist influences, a separatist “Republic 
of Indonesia” would be proclaimed throughout Indo- 
nesia. The colonels as well as the President denied that 
an ultimatum had been presented, but in Padang, Cen- 
tral Sumatra, Lt. Col. Ahmad Husein, leader of the 


as governec 


Febru- 


4 


junta of military and civilian leaders that 


the arca since December 1956, made it plain or 


ary 5, 1958, that if the Djuanda government did not 
resign, rebe!lious army and civil leaders would proceed 


with the formation of a new Indonesian stair. In the 
absence of any clear reaction on the part of Sukarno, 
Central Sumatran military and civilian leaders, strength- 
ened by dissident army commanders and political figures 
from other areas of Indonesia, formally presented, on 
February 10, 1958, a demand to the Djuanda govern- 
ment that it resign within five days: that former Vice- 
President Hatta and Hamengku Buwono, Sultan of 
Djokjakarta (Central Java), form a new government: 
and that President Sukarno return to his position as 
designated by the provisional constitution (ie., that 
Sukarno dissolve such extra-constitutional bodies as 
the National Advisory Council appointed by him and re- 
establish the parliamentary responsibility of the cabinet 

The Djuanda cabinet rejected the ultimatum the next 
day and, with the concurrence of the chiefs of staff 
of army, navy and air force, ordered the dishonorable 
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dismissal of the principal military leaders behind the 
ultimatum, among them Lt. Col. Husein. On the even- 
ing of February 15, 1958, at the expiration of the five- 
day period called for by the ultimatum, Husein, in an 
address over Radio Padang, formally proclaimed a 
new Republic of Indonesia with its capital in Bukit- 
tinggi and with Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, recently dis- 
missed as Governor of the Bank Indonesia, as premier.' 
The era of nearly continuous political crisis in Indo- 
nesia thus entered a new stage. To understand the na- 
ture of this new phase it is first necessary to review 
events in the preceding eight months. 

The deepening revolt of some Indonesian military 
and civilian leaders in the provinces against the cen- 
tral covernment has pointed up the many weaknesses 
“extra-parliamentary emergency cabinet of ex- 
ier Djuanda Kartawijaja since it as- 


perts” led by 
1957, after a long political 


sumed office on April 9, 
crisis? The Djuanda government's difficulties stem 
a continuing economic stagnation compounded by 
tensions and economic dislocation caused 
by the government’s measures taken against Dutch 


holdings in December 1957 in connection with the West 


1 Merdeka (Djakarta), February 5-7, 1958: Suluhk Indo- 
nesia (Djakarta). February 10, 1958; New York Times, Feb-- 

ary 6, 12 and 16, 1958 

2 Cf. J. M. van der Kroef, “Instability in Indonesia,” Far 
Eastern Survey, April 1957, pp. 49-62, and “Guided Democ- 
racy in Indonesia,” Far Eastern Survey, August 1957, pp. 
113-124. 
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New Guinea dispute, and from the aggravated dissen- 
sion between public leadership in the various outer ter- 
ritories of the Republic and the top levels of the national 
government over the structure and ideological orienta- 
tion of the state, as well as over fiscal administration 
and economic policy. The effect of all these antagon- 
isms has been to create the impression not only of wid- 
ening rifts between, the principal political movements 
in the country, but also between the island of Java on 
the one hand, and the island territories, or portions of 
them, on the other. 

Fairly or not, certainly high among the grievances 
felt by many articulate Indonesians for the Djuanda 
regime is the deterioration of the economy. The gov- 
ernment began its career by announcing some drastic 
measures designed to stop the drain of precious foreign 
exchange earnings and to put the vital import-export 
sector on a more solid and rational footing. On April 29, 
1957, virtually all imports (exclusive of capital goods 
and special orders) ceased and were not fully resumed 
under different control until three weeks later. On June 
20, 1957, a whole set of new foreign trade and monetary 
regulations was promulgated, the most important fea- 
ture of which was in fact a covert devaluation of the 
rupiah by means of the elimination of the official and 
artificially high convertibility rates of Indonesian cur- 
rency. A new export certificate (Bukti Ekspor—BE) 
system was announced, in principle geared to an un- 
hindered interaction of supply and demand.* In his 
radio address on June 20, 1957, Djuanda stressed the 
need for the new measures because of the dangerous 
“disparity” between official and black market values 
of the rupiah, which had encouraged all manner of 
nefarious speculation that was “threatening the entire 
import-export economy.” No other means to ameliorate 
the economic situation were feasible, declared the pre- 
mier. Almost at once these measures became the sub- 
ject of severe criticism from many quarters. Former 
premier Natsir of the Masjumi party declared they 
would bring no improvement. Former Vice-President 
Mohammad Hatta termed them “a floating devalua- 
tion.” which would have. as its inevitable consequence, 
a sharp increase in the cost of living. This last would 


3 Professor Benjamin Higgins (Indonesia’s Economic Sta- 
bilization and Development, Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, 1957, p. xiii) has explained the BE system as follows: 
“Exporters are to be granted Export Promotion Certificates 
equal to the full foreign exchange value of their exports, and 
representing claims on foreign exchange for imports. These 
Certificates may be sold in a free market. Eighty percent of 
the rupiah proceeds may be retained, the other twenty percent 
being turned over to the government as a kind of tax. The 
government itself will acquire its foreign exchange in the 
open market. At the same time the number of categories of 
import surcharge rates was reduced from nine to six-zero, 
20, 50, 100, 140 and 175 percent respectively.” 


necessitate salary increases for the members of Indo- 
nesia’s oversized bureaucracy, whose collective income 
Hatta declared was already costing the state 8 billion 
rupiah a year. Later Hatta castigated the new BE sys- 
tem on the grounds that it aggravated the inflationary 
pressures in the economy and because it meant a re- 
turn to the principles of “liberal economy,” which “we 
had definitely decided to abandon.” 

Whether Hatta’s criticism carried much weight is 
not known, but it is certain that the principal Indo- 
nesian businessmen opposed the new rate system of the 
rupiah. The members of the influential Dewan Ekonomi 
Indonesia Pusat (Central Indonesian Economic Council 
—DEIP), a semi-official body of leading business ele- 
ments, as early as June 22, 1957, declared that the 
officially sanctioned decline in the value of the rupiah 
would greatly disturb the balance of trade to the detri- 
ment of so-called nasional (i.e., indigenous Indonesian) 
entrepreneurs. While government spokesmen (e.g., Com- 
merce Minister Professor Sunardjo) admitted that prices 
would rise at first, they also maintained that a stabili- 
zation of the import-export sector as a result of the 
elimination of black market speculation, along with an 
increased production, would bring prices down. This 
hope proved to be idle. Bv October 2, 1957, the acting 
governor of the Bank Indonesia declared that the BE 
system was “having less attractive consequences.” At a 
public discussion of the system organized at about the 
same time by the Indonesian Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry speakers denounced continuous govern- 
ment interference in the value of the BE which ignored 
the principle of supply and demand on which the sys- 
tem theoretically was founded. Others commented on 
the fact that in the daerah (i.e., provinces outside Ja- 
va) the BE system was also having adverse effects since 
it caused a marked increase in prices without a com- 
mensurate rise in incomes. All these criticisms focussed 
on the manipulation of the BE by the government for 
its own short-range advantage. Yet, in the closing weeks 
of 1957 it became clear that the government's budget 
deficit, originally estimated at 1.5 billion rupiah in the 
middie of July, would be considerably exceeded—also 
because of the chaotic conditions following the taking 
over of Dutch holdings in connection with Indonesia's 
West Irian (New Guinea) campaign. “The BE system,” 
declared Catholic Party parliamentary deputy R. G. 
Duri’at, on November 16, 1957, in discussing the gov- 
ernment’s 1957 budget, “has caused prices to rise so 
sharply, that it is helping people even faster into the 
grave.” The alarming increase has been borne out by 
the cost of living index figures of the Central Bureau 
of Statistics.* 


4 Merdeka, June 21, 1957, and Java Bode (Djakarta), 
June 24, 27, July 2, 15, October 5, 12 and November 16, 1957. 
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Cost or Livino Inpex 
(August 16, 1957=100) 
Sept. 24,1957 Oct. 1, 1957 Jaa. 30, 1958 

Rice 208 
Meat, chicken, fish 110 
Eggs 114 
Vegetables 101 
Flour 112 
Fuel 113 
Suear, coffee, tea 115 


Whatever long-range benefits Djuanda’s economic 
program may have brought to Indonesia (there is some 
evidence that the foreign exchange position improved 
slightly and the gold coverage of money rose intermit- 
tently in the last half of 1957) ,* the program’s net effect 
thus far has been to aggravate greatly the inflationary 
pressures in the economy and to ensnarl industrial de- 
velopment. In July 1957 the director of the national 
airline, Garuda Indonesia Airways (GIA), announced 
that as a result of the new monetary regulations the 
company rates would have to be increased from 4) to 
100 percent, else the company would have to close its 
doors. (A smal] and wholly inadequate rate increase 
was subsequently allowed.) The lack of planning in the 
allocation of foreign exchange earnings resulted in the 
closing of Indonesia's chief sewing-machine factory 
‘Pabrtk Mesin Djahit Indonesia) by August, while pro- 


Cost of living data are from Java Bode, October 12, 1957, ex- 


cept for the January 30, 1958, figures which were supplied 
by an official of the Biro Pusat Statistik, whose name the 
author is not at liberty to divulge. According to An:ara Dail; 
News Bulletin (New York), January 27, 1958, p. 4, price in- 
creases have adversely affected the Indonesian budget estimate 
for 1958. Since the 1958 draft budget was prepared there 
have been the following increases: foodstuffs from 15 to 20 
percent, transport costs 30 percent, daily wages 15 percent, 
office supplies and equipment 40 percent, textiles 40 percent. 
construction materials 40 percent and factory machinery 80 
percent 

5 On October 25, 1957 Finance Minister Sutikno Slamet 
declared that since the BE system went into effect Indo- 
nesia’s foreign exchange earnings had grown from $150 million 
to $215 million and that the gold reserve position of the 
government had increased from 12.01 percent in July to 15.05 
percent in October. Antara Daily News Bulletin, October 24, 
1957.°A few werks later, Slamet was also reported to have 
declared that the government intended to return to the legal 
minimum limit of 20 percent in the near future. This limit 
has thus far not been reached. The last gold coverage report 
before the chaotic December events showed how unstable the 
results of the new fiscal policy were: the gold reserve declined 
from 15.22 percent on November 6 to 15.04 on November 18, 
while in that 12-day period alone the paper money in circu- 
lation increased by 100 million rupiah to a total of 12,727 
million rupiah. Java Bode, November 18, 1957. By January 
28, 1958, the gold reserve position had again slipped to 11.19 
percent Indonesian Observer, Djakarta, January 28. 1958), 
while by March 1, 1958. it was estimated to be barely above 
10.0 percent. 
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duction of the Goodyear rubber plant in Bogor, West 
Java, was reduced to four days a week for the same 
reason. In the following months the Textile Division 
of the Indonesian Industrial Council announced that 
more than 700 textile establishments in the country 
were threatened with collapse because of the BE system, 
which had increased production costs by more than 200 
percent and, along with steady pressures to increase 
wages, was making a planned operation impossible. By 
January 1958 even small handicraft and weaving estab- 
lishments had to cease operations, and induscrial stag- 
nation, deepened by the crisis of the West Irian cam- 
paign, was becoming evident everywhere. Long before 
the take-over of the Dutch inter-island shipping com- 
pany early in December, unemployment among harbor 
workers had reached alarming proportions (e.g., 10,000 
were reported unemployed in Makassar in July 1957) .° 


Food and Water Shortages 


For the Indonesian populace, especially in Java, the 
Djuanda government has meant scarcity of the simplest 
foodstuffs and commodities and sharply rising prices. 
By October 1957 Djuanda announced stringent measures 
to combat the widespread hoarding of major foodstuffs, 
but well before the rural populace of Central Java re- 
portedly took to the eating of field mice and tjitjak 
(lizards) in December 1957, there were dangerous 
shortages of rice and the country’s faulty distribution 
system, aggravated by sharply increased transportation 
costs, had been glaringly exposed. As early as the mid- 
die of October military regulations prohibiting the 
transport of rice from one area to another and other 
distribution bottlenecks necessitated the institution of 
special rice transports under military convoys. On many 
estates, again especially in West Java, it became impos- 
sible to provide the requisite rice allotments to the labor 
force. On top of these difficulties acute water short- 
ages occurred in October and November in Djakarta, 
and also in cities outside Java. For example, in Balik- 
papan, the important oil-producing center of East Kali- 
mantan (Borneo), the price of water for the consumer 
rose to 5 rupiah per priul (16.5 gallons .° Broken-down 
equipment in the pumping installations along with little 
or no supplies of spare parts or repair facilities were 
given as the cause of the shortages. 

The Djuanda government also made itself unpopular 
with organized labor by banning. on August 24, 1957, 
all strikes and lockouts in vital industries and govern- 
ment agencies. Workers’ demands for higher wages, in- 
evitable in view of the seemingly inexorably ascending 
inflation spiral, were to be channelled through govern- 
ment arbitration agencies, but the time consumed in 


6 Java Bode, July 11, 15, August 13. November 14, 1957. 
7 Ibid., October 2, 1957. 


handling wage demands exacerbated the tensions 
throughout the volatile labor world, with the result that 
the government’s appeal to “increase production” per 
man-hour fell on deaf ears. The Communist-led SOBSI 
labor federation, Indonesia's largest, was particularly 
vociferous in its criticism of the anti-strike measures. 
Notwithstanding the government ban, a number of 
strikes—among dock and plantation workers—broke out 
late in November. The plight of the average Indo- 
nesian worker seemed to become worse as the year 
wore on, and amidst shortages, growing unemployment 
and industrial stagnation the only certainty seemed to 
be the constant increase in the circulation of money 
(in December 1954 the total amount of money in cir- 
culation stood at 11,116.5 million rupiah: in December 
1955 at 12.234.0 million: in December 1956 at 13,393.53: 
and in December 1957 at an estimated 16.000.0 mil- 
lion) ,* in budgetary deficits and in the cost of living. 
Under these conditions, which tended to boister the 
forces of political Western (especially 
Dutch) estate and mineral companies continued to feel 
uncertain abeut the future of their investments. Around 
the middle of November 1957 Stanvac. one of Indo- 


nesia’s major oi! producers. announced that it was ini- 


extremism, 


tiating a reduction in the scope of its operations and 
the size of its staff because it had been unable to ob- 
tain new land concessions from the government for 
further exploration, while the take-over of Dutch hold- 
ings which occurred a month later. though it did not 
directly affect the oil companies, augmented apprehen- 
sion even more. Earlier a spokesman for the Dutch 


estates in Indonesia had commented on the 


“Ccata- 
strophic” nature of Indonesia’s recent economic devel- 
opments, pointing specifically to continued labor un- 
rest: the lack of productivity of the Indonesian worker 
of 


large-scale thefts 


and of trained personnel: th 
tate produce and the illegal occupation of estate lands 
by squatters; the deterioration of the irrigation system: 
and the many uncertainties in obtaining new land for 
further cultivation and in the field of agrarian legis- 
lation.” At a time when the export of all important 
agricultural products with the exception of rubber is 
still far below the level of the last years before the Sec- 
ond World War, and the development of most 


resources is declining or subject to severe fluctuations,"° 


mineral 


8 Ibid., August 13, 1957. The December 1957 estimate 
is the writer's, and is based on monthly increases during 1957. 

9 Remarks of W. H. Mever, chairman of the Alzemeen 
Landbouwsyndicaat (General Agricultural Syndicate) in Indo- 
nesia, in Het Vaderland (The Hague), July 31. 1957. 

10 A. Kraal, “Enige Aspecten van de Ontwikkeling der In- 
dustrie in Indonesié#,” Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia, vol. 
10 (1957), pp. 271-272. While it is true that production 
of oil has increased, Kraal points out that the volume of ex- 
ports of oil can only be maintained with difficulty because the 
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Western, and especially Dutch, enterprises are recon- 
sidering their position in the country and are concen- 
trating their operations elsewhere. Instructive is the 
most recent annual report (for 1956) of the Amsterdam 
Trading Association (N.V. Handelsvereniging Amster- 
dam). one of the largest and oldest Dutch import-export 
and estate corporations in Indonesia. The report states 
that operations in Indonesia have become progressively 
more difficult, not the least because of a growing tardi- 
ness in the issuance of transfer credits from Indonesia. 
Only because the company’s operations in Ethiopia have 
become steadily more important and profitabie was it 
possible for the company to declare an 8 percent divi- 
dend.*' In passing it may also be noted that, consider- 
ing the nature of the profit and credit transfers by for- 
eign corporations in Indonesia, the greater percentage 
is destined for the U.S. not for the Netherlands, and 
that oil and mining corporations and not estate enter- 
prises remitted the lion’s share of the transfers.’* The 
notion of some Indonesian political figures and of some 
of the Indonesian press, particularly heard during the 
tumultuous days of December 1957, that by virtue of 
an allegedly prefe rred position Dutch estate enterprises 
in Indonesia were impoverishing the country,"" seems 
to betray a lack of awareness of the economic facts. 
More informed Indonesian opinion has also come to the 
conclusion that, “Given the relative paucity of domestic 
with foreign exchange reserves also 


monev savings, 


limited, it is an undisputable fact that necessary invest- 


increase in domestic consumption in the last few years has 
been about equal to the increase in production. There have 
been some indications that smallholders’ production of rubber 
is declining as a result of adverse price conditions and dimin- 
ishing yield of over-age rubber trees. The drop in exports of 
smallholders’ rubber is not due just to increased smuggling 
of such rubber. and a consequent diminution of smallholders’ 
rubber exports “through official channels,” as has been as- 
serted by Professor Benjamin Higgins, Indonesia's Economic 
Stabilization and Development, p. 35, note 16. For example, 


in 1956 the decline in the output of rubber occurred “almost 
entirely in the small holder sector.” Economic Developments 
in Indonesia 1956, World Trade Information Service, Part I, 


no. 57-27 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 
1956). pp. 1-2. And in 1956, according to Indonesia’s Cen- 
tral Smallholders’ Rubber Office, even the amount of small- 
holders’ rubber smuggled out of the country 75 20,000 tons 
less than in the preceding year. 

11 Java Bode, June 17, 1957. 

12 Het Vaderland, July 26, 1957. 

13 See, for example, the remarks of parliamentary deputy 
Samanhudi Sastrowidjojo and the editorial views of the Dja- 
karta daily Indonesian Observer in Antara Daily News Bulletin, 
December 9, 1957, p. 3, ‘and December 18, 1957, p. 3. The 
fallacy in the notion that Dutch investments in Indonesia are 
draining the country of its wealth has been well exposed in 
the dissertation of A. P. H. Berkhuysen. De Drainagetheorie 
voor Indonesié (The Hague, Technische Vertaal en Type 
Inrichting, 1948). 
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ments must be sought in foreign capital. The conception 
that utilization of foreign capital must necessarily result 
in economic drainage and should therefore emphatically 
be discouraged is not true.”** 

None of the above economic factors and problems 
confronting the Djuanda regime was, however, as im- 
portant as what the most recent annual report of the 
Bank Indonesia termed the “lack of mutual understand- 
ing between the Central Government and the regional 
authorities,” attributable, in the opinion of the governor 
of the Bank, to “the fact that the Central Government 
has paid too little attention to the desires and needs 
of the regions outside Djakarta, especially the regions 
outside Djawa.”** This is a problem which the Djuanda 
government inherited from its predecessors, which was 
not of its own making: nor can there be much question 
that the Djuanda regime made strenuous efforts to 
eliminate the longstanding economic grievances of the 
daerah against the national government in Djakarta. 
There is, however, little doubt that with respect to the 
most troublesome—and economically most important— 
areas, Central Sumatra and North Sulawesi (Celebes 
these efforts have thus far failed. 

Shortly after Djuanda became premier a military 
conference was staged in Djakarta (April 26-28. 1957), 
attended by the principal commanders, including those 
from rebellious territories. for the purpose of securing 
their assistance in the political emergency that had led 
to the formation of the Djuanda government. A measure 


of cautious general concord was reached, based actually 
it and see” policy. Shortly afterward Djuanda 
journeyed to Sumatra, and later 


on a “watt 
May 13). accom- 
panied by several members of his cabinet, to South and 
North Sulawesi. Upon his return the premier stated 
that his Sumatran visit had been “profitable” and that 
“mutual understanding” had been reached between the 
East Indonesian commanders and the national govern- 
In October 1957 Djuanda travelled through 
North Sumatra, where he even had “normal” conversa- 


ment. 


tions with leaders of the insurgent Muslim extremist 
Darul Islam organization. On May 29, deputy army 
chief of staff Col. Dahlan Djambek, accompanied by 
economic advisors, travelled to the 7th military territory, 
comprising East Indonesia, in an attempt to reach agree- 
ment on the financial problems of the territory which 
had culminated in the March 2, 1957. rebellion of the 
East Indonesian military command.”* Yet another con- 
~ 14 Ali Wardhana, “Foreign Exchange and its Implications 
in Indonesia,’ Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia, vol. 10 
(1957), p. 713. 

15 Bank Indonesia, Report for the Year 1956-1957 (Dja- 
karta, 1957) and The Indonesian Spectator (Djakarta), Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, p. 22. 

16 On the circumstances and background of this rebellion, 
sec J. M. van der Kroef, “Instability in Indonesia,” op. cit. 
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ference, this time of “military administrators” from 
throughout the country, was held in Djakarta on June 
19, 1957, attended also by Djuanda and several cabinet 
members. Among its recommendations was that “regu- 
lations should be drafted” governing the exact finan- 
cial relationships between the daerah and Djakarta. But 
even at this time it was becoming quite clear that the 
military juntas and civilian leaders in Central Sumatra 
and North Sulawesi were not basically amenable to the 
idea of surrendering the special powers they had arro- 
gated to themselves in the previous months. A cabinet 
report on Indonesia’s trade for the second quarter of 
1957 noted that many daerah—including Maluku (Mo- 
. North and Central Sulawesi and Achin (North 
Sumatra). and probably also Central and South Su- 
matra—were conducting direct barter trade with do- 
mestic and foreign buvers in order to obtain the neces- 
sary funds for local development. And early im August 
1957 Information Minister Sudibjo admitted that in 
several daerah the BE system was being circumvented 


luccas 


and the central government was being deprived of 
revenues, because of continuing bilateral trade with 
other countries.** 

Still Djuanda continued his efforts. On June 21, 1957, 
at the conclusion of a special conference in Gorontalo, 
Sulawesi, of the supporters of the “charter of universal 
struggle” for East Indonesia, a decision 
was made to establish forthwith an autonomous pro- 
vince of North Sulawesi with H. D. Manoppo, resident 
officer for Central Sulawesi, as governor: and shortly 
thereafter Lt. Col. Ventje Sumual, leader of the East 
Indonesian rebellion in March 1957, declared that he 
considered himself the highest military authority in East 
Indonesia, whether Djakarta approved of it or not. 
Djuanda reacted to these events with considerable re- 
straint. merely “deploring” these declarations and des- 


perme sta 


patching. on July 17, 1957, a government mission to 
North Sulawesi. consisting of L. N. Palar. ambassador 
to Canada, A. Mononutu. member of the Constituent 
Assembly, Justice Minister G. Maengkom and Industries 
Minister F. J. Ingkiriwang. The mission proved disas- 
trous to government prestige, for while in Sulawesi 
Palar in particular did not hide his sympathy for and 
even his approval of the permesta movement and the 
North Sulawesi autonomy declaration. Throughout the 
daerah meanwhile, apprehension was increasing over 
recent Communist successes in the local Javanese elec- 
tions and over possible Communist influences in the 
new pattern of “democracy with leadership” or “guided 
democracy” inaugurated with the establishment of a 
National Advisory Council on July 13, 1957."* The ex- 

17 Javea Bode, August 6 and 13, 1957. 

18 J. M. van der Kroef. “ ‘Guided Democracy’ in Indo- 


nesia,” op. cit. 
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tent of this Communist resurgence will be described 
below; suffice it to point out here that by August the 
Djuanda regime seemed further than ever from a real 
rapprochement with restive leaders in the principal 
daerah, so that the premier accepted with alacrity the 
proposal, originally advanced by Protestant Party lead- 
er Tambunan and echoed by the National Advisory 
Council, to hold a Musjawarah Nasional (National 
Conference) to be attended by chief central govern- 
ment figures, regional administrators and military com- 
manders, including some from the rebellious provinces. 

The Musjawarah was duly held (September 10-16, 
1957) and witnessed a joint Sukarno-Hatta declaration 
expressing recognition of mutual obligation to defend 
the principles of the independence declaration of August 
17, 1945. President Sukarno and former Vice-President 
Mohammad Hatta, the two “grand old men” of the 
Indonesian revolution, had long been at odds with one 
another over the principal policies to be pursued in 
the state,’* particularly with respect to the Communists. 
and this joint declaration was widely hailed as a sign 
that the breach between the two national leaders. each 
with a great following in the country. was now healed 
Subsequent events were to prove the error of such con- 
tentions. The Musjawarah also adopted some broad and 
rather innocuous principles with respect to financial 
and economic reconstruction: restoration of concord in 
the armed forces’ leadership: and. in “the psychological 
field.” of mobilizing Indonesian public opinion in the 
struggle for the return of West Irian (New Guinea’ to 
Indonesia.*° Considering subsequent events. and in view 
of their general vagueness, the Musjawarah principles 
have now at best only some historic significance. al- 
though at the time there was great expectation that the 
chasms in the Indonesian body politic had been bridged 
by this “typical” Indonesian method of mutual deliber- 


20 


ation and compromise. It remains to note that the final 
statement of principles of the Musjawarah Nasional was 
signed by such figures as Lt. Col. Ahmad Husein (mili- 
tary commander in Central Sumatra). Lt. Col. Barlian 
(military commander in South Sumatra) and H. D. 
Manoppo (de facto governor of North Sulawesi). iden- 
tified, along with other signers. with the anti-Djakarta 
autonomy movements in their respective areas. 

In the months following the Musjawarah the Djuan- 
da government attempted to keep the flagging spirit 
of unity alive. The cabinet Jent its support to Sukarno’s 
Gerakan Hidup Baru (“New Life Movement”). initiated 


19 On the nature of the Sukarno-Hatta conflict and its im- 
plications see J. M. van der Kroef, “Sukarno and Hatta: the 
Great Debate in Indonesia.’ The Political Quarterly, July 
1958 (forthcoming). 

20 For details on the Musjawarah principles see Java Bode 
and Merdeka, September 16, 1957. 
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on August 17, 1957, to lift the country to new levels 
of discipline, austerity and productivity.** It promoted 
the staging of a National Development Conference (No- 
vernber 26-December 5, 1957), which ended with rec- 
ommendations to create new investment through na- 
tional savings and foreign assistance, stabilize the bud- 
get. increase production, give daerah the right to bor- 
row money from private sources subject to national 
government approval, authorize private foreign invest- 
ment for a limited period, with eventual nationaliza- 
tion.*? and similar measures. All these struck some ob- 
servers as unrealistic in view of the severe economic dis- 
location that was even then becoming apparent in the 
wake of the actions against Dutch holdings being taken 
by the government at the same time. Early in November 
1957, at a time when it was becoming quite evident that 
in the richer daerah there existed little or no inclination 
to cease the profitable barter trade, the cabinet an- 


nounced a scheme (amplifying an earlier draft) for the 


division of revenues between the provinces and the cen- 


tral government which would be part of the budgetan 


he year 1958. Dividing the daerah into 
| categories. this scheme allotted them def- 
inite percentages—-ranging from 30 to 90 percent 
receipts from such tax categories as road, wage. slaus 
ter-house, transportation, notarization, reconstruction, 
conversion, income, import and export taxes.7* In some 
respects the scheme was quite favorable to the daerah: 
for example, it allowed some to retain as much as 
percent of their import-export revenues. Along with de- 
centralization of banking facilities, of the Trade and 
Foreign Exchange Office (BPD). of funds for recon- 
struction, and of internal revenue services, ail of which 
were projected and to some extent implemented before 
the end of the vear. the new daerah income distribution 
scheme might eventually have done much to stabilize 
relations between the provinces and Djakarta. 
Moreover, the Djuanda regime could also draw fu- 
ture economic strength from its success in normalizing 
Indonesia's relations with the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic and with Japan, and from a Soviet loan. In July 
1957 the government announced a new head tax on 
foreigners, made retroactive to January 1, 1957, under 
with the ex- 
ception of those in government service, foreign diplo- 
mats and short-term tourists) are required to pay 1,500 
rupiah per annum for the head of household, 750 rupiah 


which a!] foreign residents of Indonesia 


per spouse, 375 per child and 750 for other members 
of the family. This measure has been particularly hard 
on the Chinese minority in Indonesia, many of whom 


21 J. M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia’s ‘New Life Move- 
ment,” Eastern World, Novernber 1957, pp. 16-19. 

22 Antara Daily News Bulletin, December 12, 1957. 

23 Java Bode, November 9, 1957. 
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have long reaped benefits from a “sitting on the fence” 
position whereby they could work in Indonesia but claim 
protection from Peking, whose embassy in Djakarta has 
repeatedly demonstrated its interests in Indonesian Chi- 
nese. If the Djuanda measure was designed to prod 
Peking into agreeing to the implementation of the 
Sino-Indonesian citizenship treaty** (initialled in April 
1955 but still not ratified in July 1957), which would 
bring some order in the chaotic residence and citizen- 
ship regulations for Chinese by forcing a definite na- 
tionality commitment, it could not have been more ef- 
fective. For Peking subsequently announced that Chi- 
nese residents of foreign countries long domiciled there 
_ should be allowed to choose the citizenship of these 
countries and that the choice would be respected by 
Peking;** Djuanda promptly presented the Sino-Indo- 
nesian citizenship treaty to the Indonesian parliament 
for ratification; parliament approved the measure on 
December 17, 1957. With this obstacle out of the way 
closer financial and commercial relations between In- 
donesia and the Peking government are expected, in- 
cluding an arrangement for long-term credits for In- 
donesia. Similar benefits are expected to accrue to In- 
donesia under the terms of its peace treaty with Japan, 
concluded on January 14, 1958, under which Indonesia 
is to get an $800 million reparations indemnity in the 
form of credits, loans, products and services and a 
waiver of Indonesia’s trade debt.** Finally, there has 
been the controversial Soviet loan of about $100 million 
(originally agreed to on September 16, 1956, and finally 
approved by the Indonesian parliament in early Feb- 
ruary 1958), under which Indonesia will acquire the 
assistance of Soviet “organizations” in the development 
of “the coal industry, non-ferrous metallurgy, the build- 
ing materials industry and hydroelectric stations.” 

But the beneficent consequences of these develop- 
ments for the Indonesian economy still lay in the future, 
and in the meantime signs of economic stagnation be- 
came evident everywhere, along with certain political 
problerns and trends that caused alarm in the daerah. 
The new rapprochement with Peking, the Soviet loan 
and the mounting proof of Communist strength in Java 
led to increasing apprehension among the staunchly 
anti-Communist daerah leaders that the Djuanda gov- 
ernment would become, thanks also to Sukarno’s “guid- 
ed democracy” plans, the puppet of Red machinations. 
and would undertake to force the restive provinces to 
obedience. It was not that the figure of the premier 


24 On the provisions of this treaty see Far Eastern Survey, 
vol. 24 (1955), pp. 75-76. 

25 According to a radio statement by Ho Hsiang-ming,. 
chairman of the Overseas Chinese Commission of the People’s 
Republic of China, Antara Daily News Bulletin, December 12, 
1957, p. 5. 

26 Ibid., January 21, 1958. 
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was personally unacceptable to separatist elements in 
Sumatra and North Sulawesi (Djuanda’s private oppo- 
sition to Communism and his moderation as a states- 
man were not in question), but rather that his regime 
had become honeycombed with xenophobic left-wing ex- 
tremists, who were driving the country into becoming 
another Egypt or Syria. Daerah leaders, especially those 
in Sumatra, took their cue in this respect from the con- 
tinuing rift between former Vice-President Hatta on the 
one hand, and the Djuanda regime and the existing 
extra-constitutional pattern of government devised by 
Sukarno on the other. Hatta, upon the creation of the 
“extra-parliamentary cabinet” of Djuanda, had been 
outspoken in his criticism of Sukarno’s “guided democ- 
racy” blueprint. and during a stay in the Central and 
South Sumatra area in July and August 1957 had en- 
deared himself even more to his fellow Sumatrans with 
his scathing criticisms of recent political developments 
in the country. The subsequent Musjawarah Nasional 
had led, as we have seen. to a seeming reconciliation 
and a joint pledge of Sukarno and Hatta, rendered still 
more solemn by a ceremonious wreath-laying at the 
grave of Indonesia's first Commander in Chief, Sudir- 
man, in Djokjakarta (September 16, 1957). Shortly 
thereafter Hatta toured the People’s Republic of China 
and took part, in Tokyo, in negotiating the peace 
treaty with Japan. But upon his return to Indo- 
nesia it soon became clear that Hatta did not wish to 
associate himself in any form whatever with the present 
direction of the country’s affairs. He declined an invi- 
tation made by Sukarno and Djuanda, and supported 
by many parliamentary leaders, to assume the Vice- 
Presidential office once again. He refused appointment 
to a National Planning Board which would have wide 
powers over planning and economic reconstruction. Still 
opposing the “extra-parliamentary” cabinet and the 
National Advisory Council, Hatta did indicate that he 
might wish to serve as “advisor extraordinary” to the 
President in the event Sukarno would dismantle the 
present extra-constitutional structure and appoint in its 


27 Hatta’s willingness to serve as adviser to a “Presidential” 
cabinet is hard to understand in view of his opposition to 
the structure of the “extra-parliamentary”’ cabinet of Djuanda 
appointed directly by Sukarno. A “Presidential” cabinet (pre- 
sumably a cabinet led or appointed by the President and re- 
sponsible only to him) presents no substantial difference with 
the structure of the Djuanda government. It should also be 
noted that article 55 of the provisional Indonesian constitu- 
tion holds the position of President and Vice-President to be 
irreconcilable with any other public office. including that of 
premier. Cf. J. H. A. Logemann, Het Staatsreck: ven In- 
donesié, Het Formele Systeem, (The Hague, Bandung, 1954), 
p. 50. In an interview with a U. P. correspondent in Manila, 
Hatta, on his way to China, allegedly also declared. “For me 
a good democracy is a guided democracy.” Java Bode, Septem- 
ber 20, 1957. 


stead a “Presidential cabinet.”?’ But in the meantime 
Hatta emphasized that he could not accept the “moral 
responsibility” of holding an office under the present 
governmental arrangement. A special parliamentary 
committee continued to labor through January and 
February 1958 to bring about a formula for Hatta’s re- 
turn to the government. As rumors began to circulate 
that the Sumatran rebels were planning to proclaim a 
new republic and that Hatta would be offered the 
premiership, the efforts of the committee intensified, al- 
though Hatta made it quite clear that the whole idea 
of a separate state in Sumatra was “unthinkable” to 
him.”* Another “concept” (‘onsepsi). announced on 
February 7, 1958, by the committee’s chairman, Ahem 
Eningpradja, to allow Hatta to return, soon translated 
itself into the larger issue of whether Hatta was willing 
to play a mediating role between the rebel regime pro- 
claimed in Sumatra and the Djakarta government. 

The threat to their existence and to the autonomy 
of their area felt by Central Sumatran leaders in the 
closing months of 1957 came to be attributed to the 
Djuanda government’s slowness in implementing daerah 
autonomy and to the operation of political influences, 
described as Communist-controlled. intent on undermin- 
ing the regional juntas and councils that had emerged 
in the provinces. Although as early as August 1957 the 
government had in principle approved separate provin- 
cial status for West Sumatra, Riau. Djambi. Maluku 
and East and West Tenggara (Lesser Sunda Islands). 
a definite transfer of authority did not take place, 
probably because the financial relationship between the 
daerah and the central government had not as yet been 
worked out and also because of opposition to further 
administrative decentralization from the Communists 
and from some elements in the Partai Nasional Indo- 
nesia (National Indonesian Party—-PNI}. The result 
was that the Djuanda cabinet appeared to be behind 
daerah wishes for still further regional autonomy: early 
in November, for example, a delegation from Central 
Sulawesi visited Djakarta demanding a separate status 
for their area, and three weeks later disquieting reports 
éf a “local independence” movement in the Northern 
Moluccas reached the capital, but the government re- 
acted principally by issuing vague statements of having 
to reach “an integral solution” to the decentralization 
question.*” Far more serious was the presence of al- 
legedly Djakarta-inspired “‘anti-autonomy” influences in 
some of the rebellious provinces. In August 1957 unrest 
manifested itself in the South Sumatra military com- 

28 Antara Daily News Bulletin, January 21, 1958. See also 
Pedoman (Djakarta), January 21, 22, 1958. 

29 Zenith (Djakarta), vol. 2, no. 6, (December 1957), p. 
19. On August 9 the cabinet approved an emergency bill to 


give the Moluccas as a whole provincial status, but this has 
brought sharp reaction on Halmahera in the North Moluccas. 
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mand. The cause was the instigation of rebellion and 
the intimidation of some 3,000 members of a total mili- 
tary auxiliary force of 12,000 in the area, sabotage in 
the supply of rice and various shooting incidents.*° The 
real source of the trouble lay in the very existence of 
a corps of armed irregulars, organized earlier in the vear 
by the South Sumatra junta to defend, if necessary, its 
“autonomous course,” proclaimed late in 1956 as one 
of several outbursts of regional independence. Accord- 
ing to some sources, Communist agitators had heavily 
infiltrated into the ranks of the “volunteers” in order 
to stir ther up against the South Sumatra military 
commander, Lt. Col. Barlian and his junta. The Bar- 
lian group has proved more amenable to Djakarta’s 
overtures for a compromise than the Husein junta in 
Central Sumatra, but many leading figures in the Bar- 
lian junta are reportedly as “irreconcilable” as Husein. 
South Sumatra has in fact not been unsympathetic to 
the rebel government in Bukittinggi, after it proclaimed 
its independence in February 1958.) 


Events in North Sumatra 

In October 1957 similar disturbances occurred in the 
First Military Territorial Command, comprising North 
Sumatra.*! Military commander of this area is Lt. Col. 
Djamin Gintings, who had seized control over this rich 
estate region with its capital city in Medan early in 
the period of daerah revolts and, thanks also to the as- 
sistance of Communist labor organizations, had main- 
tained his loyalty to the Djakarta government. A com- 
plex of factors had made Gintinzs more and more un- 
popular. For one thing his command was split between 
supporters of the “autonomy” movement in other prov- 
inces and adherents of the central government; for 
another, ethnic tensions in the North-East Sumatra area, 
involving conflicts between the Javanese agricultural 
laborers. the Karo and Toba Bataks and the more he- 
terogeneous coastal Malay population, all living in a 
climate of extreme cultural diversity, contributed 
to the existence of a tense atmosphere. This mood of 
antagonism was further exploited and aggravated by 
sharply divergent political groups, including the Com- 
munists, the PNI and the Masjumi (Muslim) Party; 
by a sense of economic retrogression and deprivation 
in and around the Medan area: and by the presence 
of armed “village volunteer” groups (OPD), called in- 
to existence, with Communist support, by Gintings. 

Gintings himself had aroused the enmity of the rank 
and file under his command by “purging” a number 
of subaltern officers whose loyalty he suspected. On 
October 8, 1957, a number of disaffected companies 


30 Java Bode, August 29, 1957. 
31 Ibid., October 2, 10, 24, 25, November 6, 9, 20, 1957; 
Waspada (Medan), October 9-11, November 10, 1957. 
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attempted to occupy Gintings’ headquarters because 
one of their officers had been summarily removed and 
because their equipment and barracks were hopelessly 
inadequate. Gintings appears to have been able to quiet 
the mutineers, but on October 19 a new series of inci- 
dents took place. Armored units and an M.P. detach- 
ment, as well as infantry companies, again occupied 
Gintings’ headquarters (Gintings himself appears to 
have been absent at the time), and after a meeting of 
top officers Medan Radio announced the next day 
that the command of the First Military Territory had 
been taken over by Lt. Col. Sugih Arto. Gintings was 
accused of having “created tensions” in his command. 
Gintings meanwhile, apprised of the situation, sharply 
warned the dissident elements in his command by mes- 
senger and directed Radio Medan to countermand its 
original announcement. With the news that Gintings 
had amassed units, including OPD elements, loyal to 
him and stood ready to attack Medan if necessary, the 
rebellion quickly subsided. A visit by army chief of staff 
Nasution to the area was followed by the transfer to 
Java of some recalcitrant units for “further training.” 
and by the announcement that the OPD would be “re- 
organized” and presumably disarmed. But the fact that 
Gintings had been able to muster support from disaf- 
fected village “auxiliaries” (which had earlier made 
news by their attack on the town of Pematang Siantar 
under strong Communist influence did not go un- 
noticed 
Suspicions of Communist influences in the Sumatra 
area were greatly augmented by the results of the 
muriicipal, district and provincial elections in Java. 
held from June through August 1957. In. virtually all 
of these the Communists scored spectacular successes. In 
the Djakarta municipal elections the Masjumi party 
narrowly retained the lead it had first mustered in the 
national elections of 1955, but the Communist Party 
. artai Komunis Indonesia—PKI) ran a close second 
in the 1955 elections it had finished fourth in Dja- 
leading the PNI (which had been second in 
1955) and the Muslim Scholars Party (Nahdatul 
Ulama-—NU ), which had been in third place in 1955." 
In the city of Semarang (where organized radical Marx- 
ism in Indonesia was born) the PKI won a great vic- 
tory, accumulating nearly as many votes as all other 
parties combined.** The same voting results appeared 
throughout Central Java, particularly in the elections 


for the provincial council, in which the strength of 


karta 


32 As a result of the election the distribution of seats on 
the Djakarta Municipal Council became as follows: Masjumi 
9. PKI 8. NU 6. Baperki (Chinese Indonesian) 2, United 


Muslim (PSSI) 1, Protestant 1, Socialists 1, minor parties 4. 

33 The distribution of seats in the Semarang Municipal 
Council became as follows: PKI 20, PNI 5, NU 5, Baperki 2, 
Masjumi 2, Minor parties 2. 
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the Communist party nearly balanced the combined 
strength of the other “big three.”** (In the 1955 elec- 
tions the PKI had been in second place here, running 
far behind the PNI.) In East Java the great upsurge 
in Communist strength was particularly apparent in the 
elections for the municipal council of Surabaya: in elec- 
tions for the provincial council of East Java the PKI 
won more than 600,000 votes more than its nearest rival, 
NU, which finished in second place.** (In 1955 NU 
had led in this province.) In the elections for West 
Java the Masjumi retained its narrow lead, but the 
Communists increased their strength throughout dis- 
tricts and regencies by about 25 percent, registering a 
particularly impressive victory in the elections for the 
municipal council of Bandung: thus the PKI became 
the second largest party in West Java.** (In 1955 Mas- 
jumi had won in the province and the PKI had run 
fourth.) The new successes of the PKI were attributed 
to a variety of factors, among them the organizational 
drive of the Communists and the apathy of other par- 
ties, the falling prestige of the PNI (the gains of the 
PKI were made particularly at the expense of the PNI 
in many areas), and the deteriorating economic condi- 
tions in Java. Whatever the reason. the PKI’s resurgence 
alarmed the anti-Communist dacrah leaders greatly, 
particularly in view of the PKI’s parliamentary support 
of the Djuanda regime and the presence of Communists 
or Communist sympathizers in the Djuanda cabinet and 
the National Advisory Council.** 

Politically, the PKI victory had other consequences, 
including considerable soul-searching by the leaders of 
other parties as to their organizations’ position toward 
the Communists. While the PKI paper Harian Rakjat 
crowed that the 1957 election had given the Commu- 
nists 7 million votes, making the PKI the largest party 
in Java, a member of the executive council of NU, 
Abdulwahab, who also holds a seat in the security sec- 


34 Java Bode, July 19, 22, 1957. 

35 Ibid., August 3, 1957. 

36 Ibid., August 12, 14, 1957. The distribution of seats 
in the Bandung Municipal Council became as follows: PKI 
11, PNI 7, Masjumi 5, NU 2, Front Sunda 2, minor parties 5. 

37 Three members of the Djuanda cabinet are reputedly 
Communists or Communist sympathizers: Education Minister 
Pryono, Agriculture Minister Sadjarwo and Veterans’ Affairs 
Minister Chairul Saleh. In the Dewan Nasional (National Ad- 
visory Council), the establishment of which was announced 
on May 8, 1957, there appears at present to be only one 
member with formal Communist affiliations (Sujono Atmo, a 
representative of the youth groups), although Communist in- 
fluence, if not discipline, extends itself in all probability also 
to one of the labor delegates (Munir, of the Communist- 
dominated labor federation Sobsi), to the delegate of the 
artists (Henk Ngantung, a noted painter) and to a delegate 
for the island of Java (former Defense Minister Iwa Kusu- 
masumantri). The “national” Communist Murbch (Prole- 
tarian) Party is also represented. 
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tion of parliament, warned that the continuing suc- 
cesses of the PKI were bringing Indonesia to the brink 
of civil war and demanded that the party and other 
Communistic organizations be outlawed. In PNI circles 
the Communist successes caused considerable dissension. 
On August 12, 1957, Ida Bagus Putra Manuaba, sec- 
retary-general of the PNI. declared that his party’s 
ideology had always been different from the PKI’s and 
that the PNI was quite willing to collaborate with Mas- 
jumi and NU in an “anti-Communist front.” This was 
quite a noteworthy announcement, since the PNI and 
the PKI had established a rapprochement as early as 
the period of the first cabinet of PNI premier Ali 
Sastroamijojo (1953-55), and the two parties had been 
conspicuous parliamentary allies. The accommodating 
attitude of President Sukarno, titular head of the PNI, 
to Communist participation in the government, made 
evident in the political crisis of March 1957, had been 
the most recent indication of the continuing PNI-PKI 
axis. However, Manuaba’s words appear to have found 
considerable support in some regional PNI circles:. early 
in September 1957 the PNI executive committee for 
Central Java rejected any collaboration with the PKI: 
if such collaboration existed, declared the committee, 
it existed without its knowledge or approval. Incensed 
over the militancy of some PKI tactics during the elec- 
tions, PNI foremen Kosasih and Subagio Reksodipuro 
denounced the dictatorial character of the PKI ide- 
ologies. But soon the “old guard” of the PNI, mind- 
ful of Communist support for the Djuanda government, 
issued their veto on such talk. Suwirjo, general chairman 
of the PNI, flatly declared at the conclusion of a con- 
ference of top PNI leaders on August 23 that a col- 
laboration between the PNI and the Masjumi was im- 
possible, not in the least because the PNI supports 
Sukarno’s “concept” of “guided democracy” and the 
Masjumi does not. The election losses of the PNI, 
Suwirjo further stated, were merely due to a certain 
“passivity” on its part. With this pronouncement the 
PNI rejected the chance of establishing an ideological 
front against the Communists, since it appears that NU 
and Masjumi would have been quite willing to col- 
laborate to such an end. This also meant, from the 
point of view of certain anti-Communist daerah leaders, 
that no anti-Communist counter movement might be 
expected from Java.** 


Anti-Communism in Java 

Yet such a movement did exist in Java, but it was 
greatly diversified in its component parts and, more- 
over, operated subversively. One impetus came from 
Sundanese ethnicism in West Java, allied with the anti- 
Djakarta autonomy ideologies current among intellec- 


38 Java Bode, August 12, 24, September 3, 1957. 
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tuals and bureaucrats in many dacra/ and with intense 
anti-Communist and orthodox Islamic trends of opinion. 
some of which had long been concentrated in the illegal 
Muslim extremist organization, the Darul Islam. Another 
stemmed from certain army officers, cohorts of the hap- 
less Lt. Col. Zulkifli Lubis, who had attempted a coup 
on the national government in November 1956 and had 
thereby indirectly precipitated the chain of daerah re- 
volts in the following months.**® Throughout 1957 ad- 
herents of these various groups established a measure of 
unity. discernible in the terse reports of army informa- 
tion service officers. Thus the chief of the army infor- 
mation service, Lt. Col. R. Pirngadie, announced in 
August that “an armed illegal band exists, which has 
as its purpose to disrupt public order, in order to alter 
in an unconstitutional manner the structure of the 
state.” The operations of this band, declared Pirngadie. 
are focussed on West Java and especially on Djakarta, 
and it is evident that it is seeking contact “with move- 
ments in other parts of the country.” Among the band’s 
activities, Pimgadie went on, are theft of weapons and 
uniforms, “infiltration” of army units, kidnapping and 
murder of important functionaries, grenade attacks, and 
so on.*® In November premier Djuanda revealed that 
a number of “prominent Sundanese,” among them a 
number of high-ranking officers, were being held for 
trial and court martial because of their support of 
Lubis’ coup. Darul Islam foilowers had also been in 
the Lubis plot, declared the premier. Some press reports 
meanwhile pointed to the pattern of collaboration be- 
tween certain high-ranking army officers in Java and 
dissident military leaders in the daerah. For example, 
the paper Berita Minggu reported early in September 
(and the army subsequently confirmed), that Lt. Col. 
Dachlan Djambek, an assistant Army Chief of Staff, 
had suddenly departed for Padang, Central Sumatra. 
with his family and had taken with him some 9 million 
rupiah in army funds.*? Meanwhile there could be little 
doubt that a terrorist organization was in operation in 
Djakarta. No less than four times in the period between 
July 15 and August 15, 1957, were grenade attacks made 
in the capital. The first, on July 15, was made on the 
headquarters of the PKI and the Communist-led SOBSI 
labor federation. On August 15, PKI headquarters was 
again attacked. On July 30 attacks took place at five 
different places at once, and on August 9 a grenade 
was thrown at the home of a prominent Masjumi mem- 
ber, Prawoto Mangkusasmito.*? The high pceint so far 
of these deeds of terrorism appears to have been the 


39 On the Lubis coup see J. M. van der Kroef, “Instability 
in Indonesia,” op. cit., pp. 50-51. 

40 Java Bode, August 14, 1957. 

41 Ibid., September 3, 1957. 

42 Ibid., August 16, 1957. 
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attempt on President Sukarno’s life at Tjikini, in Dja- 
karta. on November 30, 1957, as a result of which 11 
died and more than 100 were wounded. Sundanese 
ethnicists, backed by Muslim extremists and a handful 
of dissident military, appear to have been responsible 
for this assassination attempt. During December and 
January explosions (including one at the army’s prin- 
cipal ammunition depot) and grenade attacks in Dja- 
karta, Bandung and elsewhere in West Java continued. 


Effects of West Irian Dispute 

The one single factor which. under all these condi- 
tions, perhaps did most to make the breach between 
rebellious elements in the daerah and the Djuanda gov- 
ernment irreparable was the West Irian crisis. The chief 
factors involved in the dispute over West Irian, held 
by the Dutch but claimed by the Indonesians as part 
of their national territory, have already been described 
elsewhere ;** suffice it to note here the profoundly dis- 
organizing consequences which the agitation in Indo- 
nesia to get West Irian back “into the national fold” 
had. From the middle of 1957 onward, when the gov- 
ernment announced that it would, for the fourth time, 
bring Indonesia’s dispute with the Netherlands over the 
sovereignty of West Irian to the United Nations, till 
November 29, 1957, when the U.N. General Assembly 
failed to muster the necessary two-thirds majority on 
behalf of the Indonesian resolution calling for further 
discussions with the Netherlands on the Irian question, 
every effort was made to arouse public support in In- 
donesia behind the country’s claim on West Irian. Mass 
gatherings attended by prominent public figures: reso- 
lutions adopted by labor, veterans’ and youth groups 
demanding a complete break with the Dutch or even 
the “forcible acquisition” of the West New Guinea area 
should the Indonesian resolution fail again; militant ut- 
terances by party leaders, and even by Foreign Minister 
Subandrio, that Indonesia might have to “embark upon 
another course.” even at the cost of aggravating Cold 
War tensions, if the U.N. proved unable to “forge” a 
solution: all these were designed to drive the national 
temper to new heights of feverish bellicosity. More self- 
critical and sober reflections, evident in such news- 
papers as the independent Indonesia Raya and the Mas- 
jumi paper Abadi, tended to be drowned in the sabre- 
rattling hysteria. The contrast between Java and the 
other islands was rather noteworthy: popular agitation 
over the West Irian issue in the daerah was minimal, 
and even a special tour by President Sukarno through 
the Nusa Tenggara (Lesser Sunda Islands) area in Oc- 
tober, designed to familiarize the populace there with 
the nature of the Indonesian claim, evoked less than 
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the customary interest. 

Systematically the Djuanda government proceeded 
with its campaign, directed now by a “West Irian Lib- 
eration Committee” under Information Mimster Sudi- 
bjo, and concentrated more and more upon the Dutch 
minority and its economic interests in Indonesia. On 
October 28, 1957, the first phase of anti-Dutch agita- 
tion, including boycott activities against Dutch enter- 
prises. began, ending on November 1. During it, Dutch 
homes and business establishments were defaced or 
painted with revolutionary slogans and uncomplimen- 
tary admonitions, and even those of Dutch origin long 
domiciled in the country and sympathetic to the Indo- 
nesian case. such as University of Indonesia Philosophy 
Professor R. F. Beerling. protested this officially sanc- 
tioned campaign of “intimidation.” The nature of the 
Irian campaign also drew warnings from Indonesians, 
including Masjumi chairman Natsir. As _ tensions 
mounted, the second phase of the anti-Dutch campaign 
was launched by Sudibjo on November 10, Indonesia's 
“Heroes’ Day.” Again a rash of vandalism and moles- 
tations of Dutch residents broke out. Following the re- 
jection of the Indonesian resolution in the U.N. on 
November 29, this second phase culminated in an of- 
ficial 24 hour strike period against all Dutch enter- 
prises on December 2, the prohibition of all publica- 
tions and news media in Dutch. a wave of unauthorized 
strikes and seizures of Dutch business establishments 
by labor, veterans’ and youth groups under the guise 
of “nationalization.” and ultimately in the announce- 
ment of Justice Minister G. Maengkom on December 
5. 1957, that all Netherlanders would in due course 
have to leave Indonesia, beginning with the unem- 
ploved and with those whose services could be dispensed 
with.** In the following weeks conflicting rumors and 
announcements about a “nationalization” of all Dutch 
enterprises filled the air, but government spokesmen 
repeatedly declared that the government's take-over of 
Dutch businesses was not to be understood as “na- 
tionalization” or confiscation, but merely as “super- 
vision,” and had been initiated in the interests of the 
security of the businesses themselves.*® The government 
thereby in fact admitted that it had been unable to 
control the forces of extremism that it had unleashed 
with its campaign. Shortly thereafter the “West Irian 
Liberation Committee” was dissolved and its activities 
taken over by the National Security Council of the 
Djuanda government. 


44 Pedoman, December 3, 1957; Merdeka, December 2, 3, 
5, 6, 1957. 
45 See statement of Agriculture Minister Sadjarwo in Mer- 
deka, December 11, 1957, and statement of Information Min- 
ister Sudibjo, Antara Daily News Bulletin, December 16, 1957, 
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The exact character of the government’s “super- 
vision” over Dutch enterprises is still unclear,** but 
there is little doubt that the December measures pro- 
duced economic chaos in the country. As the inde- 
pendent daily Times of Indonesia put it editorially on 
December 12, 1957: “One of the immediate conse- 
quences of the actions which we have undertaken against 
Dutch enterprises is a state of economic emergency.” 
Much of the difficulty stemmed from an immediate 
breakdown in inter-island transportation and communi- 
cations. When the news of the seizures of Dutch prop- 
erty broke, masters of vessels of the chief Dutch-owned 
inter-island shipping company (Aoninklijke Paketvaart 
Maatschappij—KPM) steered their ships out of Indo- 
nesian waters. On some KPM vessels Indonesian crews 
and passengers mutinied in open sea, forcing masters 
to go to Indonesian ports,*’ but even so the KPM lost 
only about 25 of its total fleet of 80 ships. Many Dutch 
employees, moreover, remained home after the wave of 
take-overs, and business lay still. Large quantities of 
cargo began to pile up in harbors, thousands became 
unemployed, the price of rice shot up by nearly 150 
percent in Djakarta in the first two weeks of December 


46 On December 6, 1957, Information Minister Sudibjo an- 
nounced that all profits and transfers of Dutch enterprises in 
Indonesia would be frozen. Subsequently, councils and com- 
missions, composed of government officials, labor union repre- 
sentatives, and occasionally military, veterans’ and youth or- 
ganization delegates, were formed to exercise “supervision” 
over the further operation of the enterprises. A number of 
Dutch-owned public utilities in East Java were “nationalized” 
outright, although Indonesia has no “nationalization” law on 
the books. In fact some of this nationalization involved the 
sale of Dutch enterprises to Indonesian and Chinese business 
interests without their owner’s foreknowledge or approval. 
Dutch specialists willing to stay on will be paid salaries “com- 
mensurate with their efforts.” (By the end of February 1958 
the Dutch diplomatic mission revealed that 26,000 Nether- 
landers, of a total of about 45,000, had already left the coun- 
try and that the remainder will have been evacuated by the 
middle of the year.) The Djuanda government has promised 
compensation for the properties taken over, but only after a 
settlement has been reached on the West Irian issue. Par- 
ticularly hard hit appear to have been a considerable number 
of petty Dutch enterprises in the larger cities in Java (baker- 
ies, dairies, tailor shops, small department stores and so on), 
many of which were taken over by their employees with tacit 
government approval. The lack of technical and managerial 
know-how is already making itself felt and many of the larger 
plants (e.g. printing and tanning industries in Surabaya) are 
lying still. It should also be noted that the Djuanda govern- 
ment was quick to give assurances to the BPM oil company, 
a subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell, that the take-over measures 
would in no way affect it or other oil companies. 

47 According to a statement of Dutch Ambassador C. W. 
A. Schurmann, Netherlands Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations, on December 23, 1957. (Memorandum on 
Recent Events in Indonesia as they affect the Netherlands, 
Netherlands Information Service, February 1958, New York, 
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alone, and on December 20, Mrs. Sumari, parliamentary 
deputy for the PNI, warned sharply of the dangers of 
impending famine in many villages in Java where the 
supply of rice had been exhausted. By the middle of 
December, some 50,000 tons of rice lay accumulated 
in government warehouses, and in haste the govern- 
ment began the rationed issuing of this rice, ordering 
more from Egypt, Spain, Burma and the U. S., and 
negotiating for the use of ships from Japan. The rice 
shortage soon began to affect some of the daerah also. 
In the Moluccas food riots occurred, in the Makassar 
area of South Sulawesi Darul Islam elements went on 
a looting spree, and in Kalimantan the tide of dissatis- 
faction with Djakarta’s incompetence spilled over in 
new demands for autonomy. The independent daily 
Indonesia Raya, on December 31, 1957, expressed the 
unrest in Kalimantan in a cartoon, depicting a look- 
out in a tree in Eastern Kalimantan peering over the 
horizon as a ship marked “barter trade rice from Singa- 
pore” sails by him. The cartoon’s caption read, “Where’s 
that government rice, (Commerce) Minister Sunardjo?” 
If anything, the emergency created by the take-over of 
Dutch enterprises tended to confirm for many daerah 
leaders the wisdom of continuing direct trade with 
foreign buyers of their areas’ rubber, copra, pepper, 
coffee and so on, and of increased fiscal autonomy. 
By the end of December 1957 the financial pesition 
of the central government was grave. Announcement 
of the measures against the Dutch had caused a heavy 
run not only on Dutch, but also on other, banks (in 
the second week of December as much as an estimated 
70 million rupiah was withdrawn). The collapse of 
inter-island trade and of the foreign commerce directly 
related to it immediately jeopardized the government's 
foreign exchange position. It was noteworthy that the 
first Dutchman readmitted to Indonesia after announce- 
ment of the Dutch evacuation order was a member of 
the Enschede corporation of the Netherlands, which 
prints paper money for the Indonesian government. 
Early in January 1958, Finance Minister Sutikno Slamet 
announced that the 1958 budget deficit was estimated 
at 4.6 billion rupiah, the largest deficit on record, ex- 
ceeding by nearly 1 billion rupiah the deficit for the 
previous year, and in the month of December 1957 
alone the volume of money increased again by 226 
million to a total of 16.0 billion rupiah. Well before 
then responsible public figures had issued warnings 
that further precipitate action against Dutch holdings 
might bring about collapse. Bank of Indonesia Gov- 
ernor Sjafruddin Prawiranegara had done so as early 
as December 5, 1957, cautioning that fiscal administra- 
tion was becoming chaotic due to the run on banks in 
the aftermath of the anti-Dutch campaign. On Decem- 
ber 28, 1957, former Vice-President Hatta, in a widely 
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published newspaper article, sharply criticized the 
Djuanda government for its inept handling of the cam- 
paign against the Dutch. Hatta particularly castigated 
the lack of foresight on the government's part in not 
setting aside the necessary supplies in advance of the 
anti-Dutch measures, while he was also highly critical 
of the sudden and lawless seizures of Dutch business by 
Indonesian laborers and veterans’ groups: “It is not 
the Indonesian people who should suffer because of 
Dutch stubbornness, but the Dutch, including those with 
established interests in Indonesia.”** But in the midst of 
famine, looting. hoarding, collapse of inter-island trade, 
the soaring inflationary spiral, widespread unrest in the 
daerah and a steady diminution of public confidence 
in the government, the principal suggestion coming from 
President Sukarno was that the nation should gird itself 
for vet another “massive national effort to get West 
Irian back.” and that Indonesians should be prepared 
to go without food, clothing and other necessities to 
reach this objective.** 

Even as Sukarno was saying this (December 10. 
1957). his position was in jeopardy. Army Chief of 
Staff Major General A. H. Nasution, apprised of the 
serious dissatisfaction of army field and staff officers 
with the recent course of events, informed premier 
Djuanda that the army. in the interests of the country, 
wished an immediate cessation of anti-Dutcn agitation 
and of further “Irian liberation” propaganda that was 
keeping the Javanese populace restive and disorderly. 
It appears that Nasution also laid before Djuanda the 
facts of what was then still referred to as the “Negara 
Sumatra” (Sumatra State) movement. pointing out 
that a number of army officers and political leaders 
were ready to “secede” from the Indonesian Republic 
if Sukarno did not cance! his “guided democracy” pro- 
gram. Finally Nasution informed the premier that sub- 
versive and terrorist elements were stepping up their 
campaign against the President and his associates, and 
that the army was no longer able to guarantee the 
President's safetv.”” It was on the basis of this informa- 


on December 12, 1957, that the President “for reasons 
of health” would soon journey abroad to take a rest.*! 

48 Pedoman, December 28, 1957. 

49 Trompet Masjarakat, December 11, 1957. 

50 Information on this point has been obtained from pri- 
vate sources, the nature of which the author is not at liberty 
to divulge. 

51 As early as October 9, 1957, Sukarno had declared that 
since “the situation is no longer so dark” he had decided to 
accept the invitation of several Asian and Latin American 
governments to visit them toward the close of the year. Su- 
karno’s January 1958 tour should not—as some Indonesian 
explanations have it—be seen in the light of this October an- 
nouncement. since premier Djuanda, on December 12, 1957, 
revealing Sukarno’s intended journey of recuperation, also de- 
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In the meantime military protection of the President 
had been stepped up. suggesting to some sources that 
the President was in fact a prisoner of the army. Troop 
movements within Djakarta, chiefly in preparation for 
expected terrorist activity, tended to confirm the sus- 
picion that a political coup was in the making. Even 
Sukarno’s own subsequent appearances in public, de- 
signed to show that he was in no way kept in confine- 
ment, did not abate the rumors that the President was 
leaving the country under duress, particularly after it 
became known that a number of physicians who had 
recommended that the President “travel abroad for 
diversion” had not actually examined him—indeed, had 
not even been permitted to do so. Even as Speaker 
of Parliament Sartono was being sworn in as Acting 
President and Sukarno set out, on January 6, 1958, on 
the first lap of his journey that was to take him to 
India, Egypt. Yugoslavia, Syria and Japan, Djakarta 
and its press were filled with rumors that a major po- 
litical volte face was in the making and that Sukarno’s 
absence would hasten its coming—in fact that this ab- 
sence was necessary so that the President would not 
become officially implicated by coming events. The cir- 
cumstance that the President was to be accompanied 
by such figures as Foreign Minister Subandrio. Lt. Col. 
Djamin Gintings and Lt. Col. Pieters of the Moluccas, 
suggested to some that the Sukarno recuperation journey 
was a means of conveniently getting out of the country 
some of the more radical, xenophobic and “anti-au- 
tonomy” elements in national life. 


Anti-Government Leaders Meet 

Within a week of Sukarno’s departure the rumors 
proved to be not without some foundation in fact. In 
the press new stories appeared of the “Sumatra State” 
movement. A meeting of prominent figures aligned 
against the present government took place in Padang, 
Central Sumatra, some time during the second week of 
January 1958, for the purpose of establishing an inde- 
pendent state.*? The meeting was attended by Col. Zul- 
kifli Lubis, reputedly the leader of the attempt to as- 
sassinate Sukarno and of the Pasundan (West Java) 
coup in November 1956 and in close touch with West 
Java terrorists; Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, Masjumi 
Party stalwart and Governor of the Bark Indonesia: 
Sumitro Djojohadikusumo, a prominent figure in the 
Socialist Party, former cabinet minister, and wanted 
for questioning by Djakarta for alleged malversations 
while in office ;** Lt. Col. Ahmad Husein, leader of the 


clared that the proposed earlier tour of the President to South 
America would take place “at a more appropriate time.” 

52 Suluh Indonesia, January 13, 1958. 

53 On the circumstances of these alleged malversations see 
J. M. van der Kroef, “ ‘Guided Democracy’ in Indonesia,” 
op. cit. p. 120. 
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“Banteng Council” or junta of Central Sumatra; and 

Col. Maluddin Simbolon, who had led the unsuccessful 
daerah revolt in North East Sumatra in December 
1956. The confluence of dissident elements of many 
different hues, including daerah “autonomists,” army 
officers, Sundanese ethnicists, Muslim extremists, and 
party political leaders deeply concerned over the trend 
of government, thus reached its culmination. There can 
be no question that this anti-Djakarta front had been 
in the making for some time, and that the December 
events provided the final impetus for rebellion. As early 
as August 1957 the Djakarta daily Bintang Timur had 
published reports (for which its editor was hailed into 
court) regarding Sumatran army battalions’ “making 
a series of efforts to secede from the Indonesian Repub- 
lic to form a Sumatran state.” and to the effect that 
“the Sumatran State was proclaimed on April 17.°** 
The divergence of political sentiments between Djakarta 
and much of Sumatra also became apparent in the 
weeks of the anti-Dutch campaign. Instead of molesting 
the Dutch, Sumatrans seemed more inclined to molest 
and arrest Indonesian Communist agitators, while as 
early as July 1957 Col. Simbolon from Padang, Central 
Sumatra, denounced Djakarta for having initiated a 
“reckless campaign against the Dutch” because of Com- 
munist pressures. While the Djuanda government’s De- 
cember decision to take over all Dutch holdings in In- 
donesia was obeyed in the rebellious daerah, provincial 
juntas took swift measures against attempted unauthor- 
ized seizures by workers, and any case of molestation 
of Netherlanders was severely dealt with. Moreover, 
with the exception of the Medan area, Sumatran lead- 
ers were far from enthusiastic about the manner in 
which the “West Irian Liberation Committee” sought 
to gain its objectives, and the same held true for North 
and Central Sulawesi. 

The last week of January saw the implementation 
of the rebels’ decision to establish a separate state if 
their demands for reform were not met. North Sulawesi 
and Maluku leaders reputedly visited the Padang area 
in this period, as did Masjumi leaders and former 
premier Burhanuddin Harahap. Leading elements in 
the Masjumi and Socialist parties announced their pri- 
vate adhesion, but former Vice-President Hatta, the 
rebels’ first choice to lead their government, twice re- 
fused to associate himself with the idea of a separate 
state in Indonesia. Meanwhile the tone of the rebel 
group became bolder. On January 2! Sjafruddin Pra- 
wiranegara published an open letter in the Palembang 
paper Batanghari Sembilan. Appealing to Sukarno, he 
asked the aid of “Indonesian patriots” in preventing the 
country from becoming a Russian satellite. denounced 
the Djuanda government as having no real authority 
54 As reported in Java Bode, September 30, 1957. 
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and merely representing one of many power interests, 
and above all lashed out at the suppression of civil 
liberties which had as a result that “the door is closed 
to democratic interests.” He had fled Java, declared 
Sjafruddin, because he feared for his life and for that 
of his family, and he declined to become a “dead duck” 
or to fall victim to “wild animals in the shape of human 
beings.” Even as Sjafruddin was writing, the rebels de- 
cided to make one last appeal to the Djuanda cabinet, 
sent emissaries to Sukarno in Japan to inform. him of 
the decision to form a revolutionary government, read- 
ied their rice supply and other stores, and completed 
the radio communication system by which they would 
be able to proclaim a new republic not just for Sumatra, 
but for the whole of Indonesia. If the Djuanda govern- 
ment had any inkling of what was happening, it con- 
tented itself at first by exhibiting a bland insouciance. 
Privately, many political figures doubted if the Padang 
rebels would be willing to launch their venture without 
Hatta’s approval. On the other hand there could be no 
question that the Djuanda government's search for arms 
—which had involved it in another diplomatic wrangle 
with the U.S. at the end of 1957°*--was motivated by 
a determined desire to bring the recalcitrant daerah 
to heel. by force if necessary. It was Simbelon’s con- 
viction, shared widely in the capital, that Djuanda 
planned to launch an all out campaign against the 
daerah as soon as the expected shipments of new arms 
from Italy and Yugoslavia had been received, and that 
therefore further delays would be useless. 

Not until the first week of February, when rebel 
colonels were already in Tokyo and the Indonesian 
press almost daily in the previous three weeks had car- 
ried details on the impending proclamation of a new 
revolutionary state, did Djuanda seek to determine the 
price of peace.” Realizing the sympathies for the rebels 


35 Since July 1957, the Djuanda government had been trv- 
ing to get arms from the U-S., sending a list of its needs via 
the U.S. embassy in Djakarta. The Indonesian government, 
then headed by premier Ali Sastroamijojo, gave assurances 18 
months ago that arms purchased from the U.S. would “not 
be used for aggressive purposes.” Though acknowledging that 
it had received the Indonesian request, the U.S. State De- 
partment announced in December 1957 that it was still study- 
ing the matter. U.S. inaction has aroused considerable resent- 
ment in political and press circles, and led directly to suc- 
cessful negotiations to purchase arms from Yugoslavia and 
Italy by the beginning of January 1958 and to increased de- 
mands that Indonesia turn for assistance to the “Eastern Bloc.” 
See, on the background of this problem, Antara Daily News 
Bulletin, January 7, 1958, pp. 4-6. 

56 According to the Indonesian correspondent of the Dutch 
weekly Elsevier’s Weekblad (Amsterdam, January 11, 1958), 
Professor Mohammad Yamin, one of Indonesia’s seasoned poli- 
ticians and a member of parliament, of the Constituent As- 
sembly and of the National Advisory Council, has for some 
time been active as a sort of unofficial “internal ambassador” 
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in the camp of the Masjumi party (whose general 
chairman, former premier Mohammed Natsir, had 
sharply criticized “the regime of President Sukarno” 
for seeking to exploit the West Irian crisis and the 
“general economic deterioration of the country” in or- 
der to “seek an alliance with the Russian block,” in an 
article published on February 2, 1958, in the Palembang 
daily Batanghari Sembilan), Djuandaz persuaded Masju- 
mi leader Mohammad Rum to go to Padang and talk 
with the rebels. Reportedly Rum carried Djuanda’s 
promise that the premier would press for the “reorgani- 
zation” of the National Advisory Council (i.e. eliminate 
the Communists) and intensify his efforts to bring Hat- 
ta back into the government. Rum’s mission, like that of 
chief of staff Nasution, who had travelled to Sumatra in 
the last week of January 1958 to talk with army officers, 
was a failure. Meanwhile within the Indonesian parlia- 
ment demands that the Djuanda cabinet resign alternat- 
ed with expressions not of confidence in the premier but 
of the opinion that replacing Djuanda would be quite 
futile under the circumstances. Thus Socialist deputy 
Subadio’s request that the cabinet surrender its man- 
date was countered by pronouncements of prominent 
NU leaders that “the conditions in Indonesia will not 
change for the better despite a new (Hatta led) cabi- 
net.”*’ In the end it became clear that only a conces- 
sion on the part of the absent Sukarno could prevent 
the outbreak of a rebellion. With Sukarno’s refusal to 
do so, the stage was set for civil war. On February 15, 
1958. Radio Padang announced the formation of the 
new revolutionary government.” 

A continuation of this article, bringing the account 


of recent events in Indonesia further up to date, will 
be published in the May issue of the Far Eastern Survey. 


in order to bring about a compromise between opposing in- 
terests, personalities and organizations. His efforts seem to be 
directed to establishing some degree of unity behind a gov- 
ernment led by former Vice-President Hatta. According to 
Yamin, “it is definite that there should be a new cabinet,” 
because the Djuanda government did not foresee the cata- 
strophic consequences of the December measures against the 
Dutch. The Masjumi party appears to have been playing a 
leading role in trying to settle the dispute between Padang 
and Djakarta. Not only did Masjumi leaders in Djakarta re- 
peatedly confer with high government leaders, including the 
then Acting President Sartono, but twice Masjumi delegates 
were sent to Sumatra, Mohammad Rum on January 25, and 
Prawoto Mangkusasmito and Fakih Usman on February 1. 
See Indonesian Observer, February 14, 1958. 

57 Indonesian Observer, January 31, 1958. 

58 The cabinet of the rebel government is headed by Sja- 
fruddin Prawiranegara, dismissed on January 30, 1958, as 
Governor of the Bank Indonesia because he refused to return 
to Djakarta. Sjafruddin is also Minister of Finance in the 
rebel cabinet. Other rebel cabinet members include Col. Malud- 
din Simbolon, former territorial commander in North Sumatra 
(Foreign Affairs) ; Col. Dahlan Djambek, former assistant army 
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INDIAN COMMUNIST PARTY DOCUMENTS 1930-1956. 
Bombay: Democratic Research Service; New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 1957. 345 pp. $4.00. 

Since its founding in 1950 the Democratic Research Service 
in Bombay has waged a relentless campaign to educate thé 
Indian public on the dangers of Communism. From time to 
time it published a number of secret inner-party documents 
of the Communist Party of India (CPI) which have been of 
great benefit to students of Indian Communism. The first 
collection of such documents was published in March 1954 
under the title Communist Conspiracy at Madurai; a second 
collection entitled Communist Double Talk at Palghat ap- 
peared in December 1956. Although publicly denounced by 
the CPI, the authenticity of both sets has been conceded by 
implication in the Party press, and by Party leaders privately. 

The present volume includes almost all of the documents 
contained in its two predecessors and leaves out only those 
which are unimportant or easily obtainable in the official Party 
journals. In addition it includes three documents from the 
1930's, two articles (difficult to obtain) published in the 
CPI theoretical journal during its ultra-leftist period (1948- 
51), and a fascinating report of an interview with R. Palme 
Dutt, British Communist mentor of the CPI, by two Indian 
comrades who went secretly to England in 1951. Not pre- 
viously published elsewhere, this last document reveals the 
extent of CPI reliance on foreign guidance in the settlement 
of its internal factional disputes. 

With one exception, the documents of the 1930's are easily 
accessible in the Comintern’s International Press Correspond- 
ence and should probably be consulted there. The exception 
is a notorious secret CPI document which in 1938 fell into 
the hands of Minoo Masani, then a leader of the Congress 
Socialist Party. It revealed the plans of the Communist mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party to subvert that organization into 
which they had been admitted at the height of enthusiasm for 
the popular front. The publication of this document led to 
the expulsion of the Communists from that party. 

Unfortunately the anti-Communist aims of the DRS do not 
always conform to the restraints of scholarship. The purpose 
of the collection is frankly stated: to enable “those who are 
interested in the success of the Indian experiment .. . to 


chief of staff (Interior); Burhanuddin Harahap, former pre- 
mier of Indonesia, 1955-1956 (Defense and Justice); Sumitro 
Djojohadikusumo, former cabinet minister and professor at 
the University of Indonesia (Trade and Economic Affairs) ; 
Mohammed Sjafe’i, noted educator and member of the Cen- 
tral Sumatran Banteng Council (Education, Health and Cul- 
ture); Col. J. Warouw, former territorial commander in East 
Indonesia (Reconstruction and Industry); Sarumpait (Agri- 
culture and Labor) ; K. Mochtar Lintang (Religion) ; Lt. Col. 
Salah Lahade (Information); and Agah Ghan (Social Af- 
fairs). Though Army Chief of Staff A. H. Nasution ordered 
the dissolution of the local juntas established in the daerah, 
specifically the so-called “Permesta council” in North Sulawesi, 
the “Banteng Council” in Central Sumatra and the “Garuda 
Council” in South Sumatra (February 16, 1958), his order has 
not been obeyed. The councils now function as the regional 
arms of the “federated” rebel government. 
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frustrate the Party’s designs” (p. vi). Thus the introduction 
says that the “Draft Platform of Action,’ promulgated during 
the ultra-leftist period of the 1930's, “still continues to be 
the program,” though the Party is now in fact embarked upon 
a rightist strategy. It also says that, following the Cominform 
editorial of January 1950, “as usual the new line was im- 
mediately accepted” (p. x). In actual fact the new line was 
neither accepted nor understood for at least six months and 
then only partially. Moreover, this delay was not without 
precedent, for in 1941 the CPI also delayed six months before 
getting in line with the new “People’s War” strategy. It is 
therefore an oversimplification to say that the Kremlin has 
found the CPI “a useful and pliant instrument for the pursuit 
of its policies’ (p. xi). Referring to the famous “Zhukov 
Letter” of instructions to the CPI on the eve of the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit to India, the introduction states that “there 
is evidence” that it “was mentioned and discussed in the 
Palghat Congress of the Party” (p. xi). In view of the 
publicity given to it in the non-Communist press, it may well 
have been discussed, but this volume presents no evidence, 
nor has this reviewer ever been able to find any, that the 
document ever existed. Moreover, no evidence is offered 
for the contention that the document on the Tactical Line 
“was prepared in Moscow,” although it is certainly conceiv- 
able that it was. These weaknesses of the accompanying com- 
mentary, however, do not detract from the value of the 
documents which make this volume a very useful addition 
to the literature on Communism in India. 
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THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN INDIA. By V. P. Menon. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1957. 543 pp. $8.50. 


The story of the events leading to the transfer of power in 
India is already a twice-told tale, its main outlines having 
been clearly delineated a few years ago by E. W. R. Lumby. 
On the basis of personal experience as well as extensive re- 
search Mr. V. P. Meron has now written the definitive work 
on this subject. He takes the reader behind the scenes to 
describe the lengthy negotiations during the years prior to in- 
dependence, marked by repeated failures and innumerabk 
frustrations and involving at least four major partics —the 
Congress, the Muslim League, the rulers of the Indian States 
and the British Government. 

Following two background chapters, which are no more than 
a competent summary of familiar developments, Mr. Menon 
begins his main story with the outbreak of World War II. 
In rapid review he deals with the August Offer of 1940, the 
Cripps Mission of 1942, the stalemate following the “Quit 
India” resolution of the Congress in the same year, the Simla 
Conference of 1945, the general elections of 1945-46, the 
British Cabinet Mission of 1946, the Interim Governnent 
which took office in the fall of 1946 and the Constituent As- 
sembly which met for the first time in December of the same 
year, and Lord Mountbatten’s patient and determined efforts 
to find a solution to “the India problem,” leading to the evo- 
lution and acceptance of the June 3 plan, the India Inde- 
pendence Bill, and the final transfer of power in August 1947. 
A notable omission in the volume is the story of the integra- 
tion of the Indian States, with which Mr. Menon was so 
closely associated as Secretary of the States Ministry and 
Vallabhbhai Patel’s right-hand man. This story, however, Mr. 
Menon has told in an earlier companion volume, The Story 
of the Integration of the Indian States. Taken together, these 
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two solid works are major contributions to the record of the 
achievement of Indian independence. 

For one who was so directly involved in the negotiations 
which he describes Mr. Menon is remarkably balanced and dis- 
passionate, although he has his heroes—notably Gandhi, Patel 
and the last three British Governors-General—and deplores 
the adamant stand of Jinnah, who, in his opinion, “almost 
single-handed” brought about the division of India. The pvook 
would have been even more valuable if Mr. Menon had been 
less modest about his own role in many of the crucial ne- 
gotiations. His brief references to the mechanics of partition 
suggest that he could have thrown much more light on this 
important subject. His chapter on “The Aftermath of Parti- 
tion” is notable for an eloquence and a personal intimacy 
which unfortunately are not matched elsewhere in the volume, 
but which did characterize many portions of his earlier book. 
University of Pennsylvania NORMAN D. PALMER 


CEYLON AND HER CITIZENS. By I1.D.S. and Marguerite 
I. Weerawardana. London and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. 268 pp. $1.20. 


Though this is primarily a civics textbook for secondary 
school children in Ceylon (and the authors, by their very 
style of writing, if nothing else, never let the reader forget 
that fact). it is also a valuable book for those students of 
international relations who feel that they should have more 
than a simple “travelogue” acquaintance with Crylon, but 
have not the time or inclination to do any extensive research 
on the subject. For the foreign reader, the broad topics covered 
by the book are such that there is at least some reference 
though admittedly superficial) to most aspects of life in 
Ceylon, and its relations with the Commonwealth and the 
world. 

Since the publication of the book (early in 1956) political 
conditions in Ceylon have changed drastically, and it is un- 
fortunate that the section on political pasties and political 
conditions as a whole should be out of date so soon, but that 
is no fault of the authors. The wheel of events has moved 
so very rapidly in Ceylon during the past year that often news 
only two weeks old is already obsolete. Anyone having at least 
‘ information on Ceylon that this 
ook provides would be in some position to interpret those 
events intelligently 
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